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A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
ABROAD 


A. K. B. LANGLEY 


In September, 1953, I arrived in Toronto to spend a year as an interne 
in the Boys and Girls Division of the Toronto Public Libraries. At 
the time there were five other internes, all from England, but only 
one of these was working in the Boys and Girls Division. 

The Boys and Girls House is the Children’s Library at the Central 
Library. It is an old house, next-door to the Central Circulating 
Library, but the main room for borrowers is a large, bright, modern 
one built at the back of the original old house. Behind this new room 
is the Little Theatre in which story hours, puppet shows, and book 
talks are given for the children of the neighbourhood. There, too, 
staff meetings are held. 

The House itself is now used for offices for the Head of the Boys 
and Girls Division, the Head of the Boys and Girls House, the Head 
of School Libraries, for book selection and processing, and to house 
the Osborne Collection. 


Miss Langley, who is on the staff of Schools Library Service, Wellington, 


gave this talk to the meeting of the Children’s and Young People’s Section 
at the Wanganui Conference. 
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The Osborne Collection is an historical collection of children’s 
books from the chapbooks of the eighteenth century to first editions 
of Kipling and Ransome. It was presented to Toronto by an English 
librarian from the county of Derbyshire, Mr. Osborne, because he 
considered Toronto one of the liveliest children’s libraries he knew, 
and to give a stimulus to book collecting in the New World. It is 
an extremely fine collection, to which additions are constantly being 
made, and is, in my opinion, far superior to a collection of eighteenth 
century children’s books which | saw in the British Museum. 

The Head of Boys and Girls House is Miss Jean Thomson, editor 
of Books for Boys and Girls (3rd ed., Ryerson, 1954, $7.50). She has 
a staff of forty-two trained librarians under her and about the same 
number of clerical assistants. With these she staffs twenty branches, 
Boys and Girls House itself, and sends someone out, every week, to 
thirty-two schools round about the city. 


Boys AND GIRLS HOUSE—SELECTION POLICY 

The aim of Boys and Girls House is very clearly expressed in the 
introduction to Books for Boys and Girls, which lists the basic book 
stock of the Boys and Girls Division, and in Unreluctant Years, by 
Lillian H. Smith (ALA, 1954. $4.25), the pioneer ex-Head of Boys 
and Girls Division. Miss Smith says, in the foreword: ‘A children’s 
library of books, whether chosen for the home, the school, or the 
public library, which has forgotten the rich inheritance of children’s 
literature—its “classics’—betrays the special privilege of all such 
libraries and becomes only a means of further distributing mediocrity,’ 
and again, “To tolerate the mediocre and the commonplace is to mis- 
understand the purpose of book selection and the significance of 
literature.’ 

With these ideals, only books which can be highly recommended for 
their literary value as well as for their content are put on the shelves. 
Before a book reaches the shelves it has been read and evaluated by 
at least four people; at each branch the librarians are expected to rad 
it before circulating it, and if there is any controversy then the com- 
ments of the children themselves are noted for a few weeks and, in 
the light of all these opinions, the book is evaluated again. 

Naturally, such a high standard of selection automatically reduces 
the number of titles in the library, but to combat what might easily 
become a serious lack of books, in every branch there is enormous 
duplication of worth-while titles. These high standards made a most 
lasting impression upon me. I may not always have agreed with their 
choice, but their sincerity of purpose cannot be questioned. 

In order that staff time may be saved, cataloguing and classifying 
in the Boys and Girls Division are cut to a minimum. The whole 
staff is expected to know all the book stock intimately, and so in 
each branch there are very abbreviated author and title catalogues 
written by hand, and consulted mainly by the staff. 
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The classification system is one of Miss Smith’s own, and consists 
of a division of the stock under very broad subject headings, e.g., A— 
fairy tales, C—myths, D—hero stories, F—biography, G—history, 
H—other lands, and so on. 

Every day two, three or four high school pupils (called pages) come 
in after school to stamp the books, put them away, and keep the 
shelves looking tidy. Most children’s rooms in the branches have two 
trained librarians, one clerical assistant and two pages. When the 
branches are open the librarians are relieved of all routine duties, and 
spend their time helping individual children and their parents to find 
books for their right reading age and interest. This is a most rewarding 
part of the work, though wearing on the feet. The children are not 
at all shy about asking for assistance for their school projects or for 
a book ‘just like the one you gave me last week,’ and consequently 
the librarian is often surrounded by mobs of children all clamouring 
for attention at once. 


Service is a feature of Canadian life—shops, offices, and individuals 
all give the best service they can, and in return they expect service 
from their public institutions. This individual assistance to borrowers 
seems to me to be the vital difference between libraries in Canada 
and the United States, and those in Great Britain and New Zealand 
—and I think it has developed mainly because the North American 
libraries, on the whole, have considerably more money, and hence 
more staff, than the libraries here or in England. 


Story HOURS AND PUPPET SHOWS 


Every Saturday morning for half-an-hour in every branch, there is 
a story hour. A picture book is read for the younger ones, some 
poetry or nursery rhymes, and one or two fairy tales told word for 
word from one of several well-known versions. 


Every Saturday afternoon during the winter months a puppet show 
is performed in the Little Theatre at Boys and Girls House. These 
puppet shows are all prepared by the librarians themselves—they make 
the fist puppets and scenery and write the plays to be produced from 
well-known stories such as Little Black Sambo, Gone is gone, The 
three bears, and so on. The puppet plays are one of the most popular 
activities of the library. Some branches have puppet groups in which 
the children make the puppets and produce the show, while other 
branches have play groups in which the children act plays for their 
friends and neighbours. 

At most branches, schools in the district send classes one by one 
to have book talks. These talks are always given in school hours and 
the children can change their books during this period. At the end 
of Grade 8, when children are thirteen or fourteen, all the classes are 
introduced to the adult librarians and become registered in the adult 
department, where there is always a Young People’s Collection. Every 
year, too, the schools in each branch district are visited by librarians 
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to stimulate interest. Every school more than about a mile and a half 
away from the nearest branch has its own branch in the school, 
stocked with public library books and manned by public library staff, 
who go to the schools each week for a half day or whole day, or even, 
in some cases, for a day and a half, depending on the size of the 
school. 

All the libraries in Toronto have bright posters and display cases. 
The posters, which are usually reproductions, on a larger scale, of 
illustrations of children’s books, are painted by the staff and the 
displays are changed each month. 

In December there is a Christmas tree in each branch, at Hallow- 
e’en there is a Jack o’ Lantern, and similar decorations are used for 
other holidays. One needs to be a Jack-of-all-trades to keep up with 
these various activities. | was most surprised at the enthusiasm | was 
able to muster for them. 

To help parents to find books to read to their children, there is 
a parents’ collection in every branch, and here can be found picture 
books for the two to five year olds, and pleasant editions of old 
favourites or highly recommended new titles for the whole family to 
enjoy. 

The staff are all kept closely in touch by means of staff meetings 
once a fortnight, in which new books are reviewed, booklists such as 
Books for Boys and Girls are discussed, visitors such as Noel Streat- 
feild, Maud and Miska Petersham entertain, and all problems are 
thrashed out. 

There is a continual struggle against the iniquities of television, 
which is, however, counteracted by the personal touch of the librarian, 
who is always available for enquiries and not too busy to help every- 
one who asks. 

The experience that I gained in Toronto was incalculable. It 
would have been stimulating encugh to see what can be done with 
sufficient staff and money, but the value of the practical experience 
of working in this library for a year cannot be over-estimated. | am 
most grateful to the staff of the Toronto Public Libraries for all 
their interest and help. 


OTHER CANADIAN LIBRARIES 


For seven weeks after I left Toronto I travelled across Canada to 
Vancouver, down through the United States to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and back to Chicago, Washington and New York, before 
leaving for a second visit to England. (1 had visited England and 
Scotland and some parts of the Continent before going to Canada.) 

Naturally most of this trip was for sight-seeing, but every now and 
then I visited a library. The first one I visited officially was the Calgary 
Public Library where I spent a day, first of all seeing the main library 
and then a couple of branches. The main library, attractively set in 
public gardens, is an old Carnegie building which has been modernized, 
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The children’s library showed the influence of the Boys and Girls 
House, as the children’s librarian had been in Toronto for some time 
before going to Calgary. The young people’s library next door to 
the Children’s room was an interesting place. It perhaps laid a little 
too much emphasis on dividing the books into suitable grades, but it 
was very popular with teen-agers who flocked in, in droves, after 
school. Both the Children’s room and the Young People’s room are 
upstairs, away from the Adult room—it is preferable, | think, to have 
if possible, the young people's collection in or beside the adult room 
as is done in Toronto, both with the Kipling Room (a large alcove in 
the central circulating library) and in the branches. 

The branches | visited in Calgary are small, bright, and modern. 
Charming colour schemes and interesting architecture as well as a 
friendly atmosphere make them most attractive. 

Vancouver also has modern attractive branches, though the main 
library is a most dreary building in a very poor area of the town. It 
reminded me of nothing more nor less than the headquarters of the 
New Zealand National Library Service! However, there are plans 
afloat for a new building in Vancouver—I have heard that it is to 
be started in August. | must admit | found the main library unin- 
spiring in the extreme, but it will no doubt improve. An interesting 
feature of Vancouver is that there are far more clerical assistants and 
far fewer trained librarians than in Toronto—consequently the high 
ideals of service were not so much in evidence. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


I saw no more libraries until Denver, Colorado, where Adult 
Education is run in conjunction with the library, making extension 
work a very important feature. The children’s librarian in each branch 
has quite a lot of Adult work to do, especially in the evenings, and 
consequently not so much is done for the children as in the other 
libraries. | was shown around Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library 
for a short while, and here again the librarians were extremely kind 
to me. Despite a well-known song this library is not as up-to-date as 
many, but is being modernized slowly. 

Next stop was at the American Library Association at Chicago, 
where I visited Miss Batchelder, Head of Children’s and Young 
People’s Section. She gave me a great deal of useful information 
and spent Considerable time with me. She even persuaded me to dip 
into my fast-dwindling supply of dollars to join the Association! 

Cleveland and Rochester Public Libraries and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Public Library at Baltimore were the most impressive libraries I 
visited in the United States. They are highly organized, most efficiently 
run libraries, with enormous buildings and huge staffs. To hear of 
forty-five children’s librarians and thirty young people's librarians 
in Baltimore made me gasp—it is no wonder that so much can be 
done with staffs of such a size. 
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In New York I visited Miss Margaret Scoggin, Head of Work with 
Young People throughout the public libraries system, and she told me 
something of her work and then, very kindly, suggested that I should 
see more of New York instead of more libraries! 

All my visits to libraries in the United States were necessarily 
very brief, but in almost all of them I found keen and interested 
trained staff doing all sorts of exciting work with children and young 
people. This is never the Cinderella of library work which it often is 
in both England and New Zealand, because it is accepted in the 
United States that most people who become keen readers in their 
youth remain so for the rest of their lives. 

This is shown in the training in North American Library Schools, 
where there are optional courses in advanced children’s work as well 
is the course which everyone must take. 

From New York | returned to England in October, 1954. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


On my first visit to England—June-September 1953—I did not go 
to any libraries, but I made up for this omission in 1954. The 
British Council very kindly gave me a small grant to visit children’s 
and school libraries, and for this | was most grateful. But I was 
much more grateful for the help they gave me in organizing my visits 
to libraries. It was wonderful to have letters written for me, hotel 
bookings and travel arrangements made, and my path smoothed before 
me wherever I went. I was taken to see the Secretary of the Library 
Association and the Secretary of the School Library Association, and it 
was on their suggestions that my visits to libraries were made. 

Both British and New Zealand libraries suffer from a shortage of 
money, and hence of staff, to a far greater extent than do libraries 
in the United States and Canada. (Though everywhere I went in North 
America there were complaints about the lack of staff, rather to my 
amusement, | must admit.) 

Of two London public libraries which I visited, Hendon Public 
Library Children’s Department impressed me greatly. The stock 
was highly selective, the room was made attractive with bright posters, 
and there was a great deal of ‘extension’ work carried out, e.g., story 
hours, puppet groups, and plays. | was not highly impressed with the 
children’s library at Westminster, however—mainly because the new 
stock at which I glanced seemed to consist of school stories, ‘Biggles’ 
books, Enid Blyton, and very little of value. The children’s room was 
neat enough, but very dull. I noticed the dullness in most children’s 
libraries after the bright, attractive rooms of Canada and the States. 





Two schools I found interesting, one in London and the other in 
Edinburgh. The United Merchants Boys’ School in Edinburgh has, | 
think, one of the best school libraries I have ever seen. The room 
itself is most attractive while the stock is large and extremely well- 
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chosen. The Headmaster is the Secretary of the School Library 
Association in Scotland; there is a librarian as well as four other 
masters who actively work in the library, while all the masters are on 
duty in the library at some time during the week. The boys, too, 
help with the work of the library and it is obviously the centre of the 
school. 

The other school which particularly impressed me was a Secondary 
Modern Girls’ School in a fairly poor area of London. Here, too, the 
Headmistress takes an active interest in the library, and because of 
the librarian’s work in the school, she has been allowed to sit for 
the Library Association examinations. The work which this librarian 
is doing, in teaching the girls in the school, many of whom are of 
very low intelligence, what sort of information they can obtain from 
encyclopedias and reference books, and eventually how a book is 
made up, by making them write a short book and put it together with 
title page, list of contents, and index, shows what can be done in a 
school where there is enthusiasm and interest. 

Besides these libraries, I visited three county libraries, Hertfordshire, 
East Suffolk, and Lancashire; four provincial public libraries, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Edinburgh and Reading; and a Grammar School 
in North London and a small public school in Hertfordshire. 

The county libraries have a similar system to that of our School 
Library Service; that is, distribution of books to children mainly 
through the schools. Hertfordshire and Lancashire are probably two 
of the best county systems, while East Suffolk is small and com- 
paratively poorly financed. The children’s librarian of East Suffolk 
was an interne in Toronto when I first arrived in Canada, and from 
her I had heard of the difficulties under which many English libraries 
have to work. 

Manchester, Reading and Edinburgh Public Libraries were all 
interesting in different aspects: Reading was the only public library 
in England where I saw a collection of books especially for young 
people. It was, however, housed in the children’s room rather than 
in the Adult room. Edinburgh provides full-time staff for two school 
libraries in the city from its own staff. Manchester Public Library 
has no children’s room at the central library, but provides all children 
and young people’s service through the branches. 

Mr. C. A. Stott, President of the School Library Association, is the 
librarian of a small public school in Hertfordshire. His library is 
open from 8.30 a.m. until 9.30 p.m. under no supervision. The boys 
put the book cards in a box as they leave the library, and Mr. Stott 
says that his losses now are no greater than they were when he 
exercised strict control. The boys wandered in and out while I was 
there, using the room as a club. 

In all these libraries I saw what was being done under difficulties 
of finance and staff shortages, sometimes successfully and sometimes 
not so successfully, but showing, in many cases, that where there is 
interest, there ure good libraries. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE LIBRARY? 


An Editorial from the Timaru Herald, June 27, 1955 


SHARING the experience of every civic utility in a time of population 
growth, the Timaru Public Library is now under such extraordinary 
pressure that its further efficiency must be gravely impaired unless the 
City Council, with the acquiescence of the community, plans for its 
obvious future needs. 

The annual report of the Librarian, Miss A. K. Elliott, which will 
be presented to the City Council tonight, tells statistically the story 
of the Library’s growth in the past year. More than 50 per cent. of 
the population of Timaru are enrolled as borrowers; those citizens 
who use the Library each take out an average of 26 books a year. 
In addition to adult users of the Library, there are some 3,000 children 
on the roll. The community has, on appropriate occasions, registered 
its horror about the so-called ‘comic’ books, the pulp poison that has 
been supposed to intensify juvenile delinquency. In the juvenile 
department of the Timaru Public Library, there is not a book or 
periodical that will not healthily fill a child’s mind, and there are 
thousands of books that a child would be much the better for reading. 
Surely, then, the community has a social obligation to make certain 
that the juvenile library is expanded to meet the increasing needs of 
Timaru children. 


That point at least is beyond dispute even by those City Councillors 
who persist in taking the narrowest possible view of their community 
task. The larger question of the adult section of the Library cannot 
be easily disposed of either by the City Council, which is the watch- 
dog of its present activities, and which should be its sympathetic pilot 
into the future. Beyond playing an unsatisfactory game of ‘put and 
take’ with space, no effort has been made to enable the Library to 
meet new requirements, which are growing from year to year. Unless 
more accommodation is provided, it is clear enough, as Miss Elliott 
suggests, that what is one of the Dominion’s first-class libraries, must 
soon drop to second-rate status. 


A city that is so obviously reluctant as Timaru to acquire new civic 
assets should at least do all it can to preserve and enhance the assets 
that leaders of vision created in far away time. Present leaders have 
some kind of moral contract with the past to do just this. 

Miss Elliott has invited the Library Committee to consider the 
possibility of a new Library for the centennial year, when the present 
building will have completed 50 years’ service. The building that was 
adequate for the needs of Timaru forty-five years ago, is certainly not 
going to be adequate in four years’ time. So the issue becomes simple: 
Does the City Council intend to permit Timaru’s library facilities to 
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contract in the future? If not, then measures must be planned so that 
expansions to meet the new needs may be made. Planning for the 
future is necessary, and it is not too early to begin discussing proposals 
now. 

This report by Miss Elliott is too important for the cursory con- 
sideration it may be in some danger of getting. The present technique 
of the City Council is to slumber on well-intentioned proposals for 
civic advancement offered from within and outside the Council. It 
would be a welcome sign of alertness and vision if Miss Elliott’s report 
were at least made the subject of early and comprehensive discussion 
by the City Council. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


ANNUAL Reports tend to divide themselves into two classes; those 
which confine themselves to as brief a record as possible of the events 
of the year under review, with the necessary minimum of statistics, and 
those which deal with these things at greater length, and are also 
notable because their Librarians have used them for speaking to their 
committees, colleagues, and the public at greater length than usual 
on some particular topic. These statements may often be seen by 
comparatively few of their colleagues, and are hard to find later on. 
Accordingly we print extracts from two recent annual reports, those 
of the Canterbury Public Library, 1953-54, and of the Wellington 
Public Libraries, 1954-55. 


CANTERBURY PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1953-54 


After reviewing the progress of the year, Mr. R. N. O'Reilly, City 
Librarian, asks ‘How good is the service given by this Library?’, and 
goes on: 

It is a commonplace of librarianship that library statistics, particu- 
larly issue statistics, tend to give a misleading idea of the work done 
by a library. Issues are, after all, the end-product of the various 
processes that operate before books are ready to be borrowed. The 
actual loan of a book is a transaction measured in seconds compared 
with all the hours of other work that is involved in its appearing 
and re-appearing on the shelves. Issuing books, moreover, is only one 
of the jobs that a library does (in its collective sense)—reference 
work, in particular, is a much more exacting and time-consuming 
business, and even if reference works are loaned as they tend to be 
these days, the extra issues make no significant contribution to the 
total. But more important than these considerations, librarians know, 
if the laymen do not always know, that there may be vast differences 
between the type and quality of the books issued by different libraries. 
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There is a hard core of inveterate readers in any community, who 
will read virtually anything that purports to be entertaining. It is 
comparatively easy to achieve big issues by serving only this core, 
though they are a small minority of the population. When it comes to 
supplying the reading of a wider section of the public and obtaining 
their allegiance to the library the task is vastly more complex. For 
in the public at large there is far less consistency—indeed it is perhaps 
better not to think of the ‘public’ at all, and think instead of indivi- 
duals. Each individual has his separate taste, each is probably know- 
ledgeable in one field and interested in one or two more, sometimes 
reading a great deal, and sometimes hardly reading at all for months 
at a time. 


HEAVY BORROWING BY SUBSCRIBERS 


We recently conducted a statistical analysis of one day’s borrowing 
in terms of our different categories of borrower. Subscriptions now 
function here as ‘season tickets’ to the use of the Popular Library 
in lieu of rental payments (equivalent to 4d. per visit), and so sub- 
scribers could be assumed to be those who visit the library most 
frequently. It was found that subscribing members borrow not only 
more frequently but much more heavily all round than non-subscribing 
members—114 items per year as against 28 for non-subscribing 
members. Of these 114 less than half (49) were borrowed ‘on the 
ticket’ so this incentive alone does not account for the difference. 
The weight of subscribers’ borrowing was heavily on the side of the 
recreational type of reading in the Popular Library (88 Popular: 33 
Serious), though, even so, they borrowed a total of nearly twice as 
many serious items as the non-subscribing borrowers (17 Serious: 11 
Popular). Granting that our differential terms, which have been 
sufficiently discussed in earlier reports, affect these ratios, it still 
appears clear that we are justified when we refer to a minority of 
heavy readers in contradistinction to the public at large. This minority 
(there are only 1,434 subscribers as against 6,966 non-subscribing 
members—excluding intermediates, and the ratio of subscribers in 
the whole is steadily diminishing) still account for nearly half the 
library’s adult issues. 

To attract and hold the interest of the different individuals of the 
wider public in appreciable numbers, a library must hold a wide 
and diversified range of stock, organized into useable collections, 
cach of which must be capable of obtaining the recognition of both 
the laymen and the expert. It is an expert and rather long-winded 
job to build such collections. The reputation of the library depends 
on its being able to satisfy the demands made upon it in general, 
but particularly the demands made on it by people knowledgeable 
about their own subjects. Their word is respected, and their con- 
demnation has a way of being spread about with great rapidity. 
Instances are known of libraries with excellent and deserved reputa- 
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tions amongst the knowledgeable which have somehow failed to hold 
that core of heavy readers to which other libraries cater almost 
exclusively, 

There are obvious economic reasons for this disparity. Under the 
traditional systems any attempt to diversify stock will necessarily be 
at the expense of the supply of recreational reading and vice versa. 
Most libraries operating such systems adopt some sort of compromise, 
but since the pattern of supply so strongly influences both the pattern 
and the volume of demand, the figures libraries traditionally supply 
of their issues tell us very little indeed about the sort of material that 
is issued, 


A SAMPLE Day’s ISSUE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Since we believe that our system enables us to cope with the 
heavy demand for recreational material while simultaneously building 
up the diversified collections required by the wider public, we feel 
that we should ‘put our cards on the table.” We have therefore not 
merely quoted issue statistics, but have listed a sample of one day’s 
issues in the Appendix B to this report. It must be admitted that this 
experiment has caused us a little pain, and has, perhaps, been salutary. 
It is one thing to carry out a broad general policy, and quite another 
to have to justify it in its detailed application. Our sample, the limits 
of the statistical validity of which we have also examined in that 
appendix, has indicated to us many of the deficiencies in our service 
of which we would otherwise have been happily oblivious. For 
example, we found amongst our serious issues only one dealing with 
the USA, while there were 18 on the British Isles, and several on 
most of the other interesting parts of the globe. It would be easy, 
but rather cynical, to make this sound a creditable achievement. 
Instead, it has made us take up the question of getting a better col- 
lection of Americana; our citizens clearly should be able to inform 
themselves more adequately on the state of the American nation at 
this juncture of the world’s history than they have hitherto been able 
to do from our shelves. Perhaps our neglect here is due to something 
that New Zealand librarians do almost unconsciously from frequent 
use of American bibliographical aids. In many subject fields such aids 
contain works which are so clearly based on American conditions that 
the librarian passes them by for works more readily applicable to our 
own conditions. It may well be that the habit of discounting the 
value of books as ‘of American interest only’ has been extended, 
without thinking, to books on America itself. 

We were also a little nonplussed to find, amongst the items classified 
under ‘Pure sciences,’ no works that day on mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, biology, botany . . . The main interest lay rather in the more 
speculative and perhaps slightly dubious field concerned with life on 
other planets, at least one title of which should perhaps have been 
placed in the Popular Library. We like to believe that our Serious 
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collection contains more authoritative works. However, there were 
three quite good books on meteorology. 


It is, of course, impossible to obtain a sufficiently representative 
sample of issues in many of the subject fields, though the list does 
give a fair impression of the variety of the reading which our shelves 
daily provide. 

Again, we are not entirely happy about the way we have graded 
many of our fiction titles. It is a little difficult, of course, to make 
a sure evaluation of a new work of fiction that is urgently wanted 
on the shelves, and some mistakes are unavoidable, but in the strenuous 
times in the change-over of 1952, when our existing fiction was 
graded for the first time, and the grading perforce could not be done 
by one person, there was inevitably some inconsistency. The sample 
indicates that this has not, as yet, been eliminated. It is wrong, how- 
ever, to believe that our system stands or falls by putting too fine 
an edge on matters about which there is room for genuine difference 
of opinion. The fiction sampled under our grading gives a fair idea 
of how we interpret our policy of encouraging the demand for 
serious works of fiction by making them available free, while at the 
same time coping with the demands for popular fiction by requiring 
the borrower to pay for it. 

The sample, taken generally, is satisfactory to us and, we believe, 
worthy of study. It should also be a valuable record against which to 
evaluate our progress—or lack of progress—in years to come. 


WELLINGTON PuBLic LIBRARIES 1954-55. 


Under the heading ‘Stock,’ the City Librarian, Mr. Stuart Perry, 
writes: 

The grant of £10,000 in 1954-55 for the purchase of revenue- 
producing books, combined with the vote of £9,117 for all free adult 
and junior books, resulted in an expenditure out of normal balance 
as among the collections. In particular, in the adult libraries it has 
had these results: 

(a) In order to obtain enough revenue-producing books which 
would in fact produce revenue it was necessary to buy for the rental 
collection certain books of a kind which in another year would have 
been provided free on their merits. 

(b) It was also necessary to buy in some volume books published 
within the previous few years but still in print (only 4,204 fiction titles, 
good, bad, and indifferent, were published in Britain last year). 

(c) Because of the exceptionally high rate of intake of new books, 
many older books, which would normally have produced further 
revenue, ceased to issue before they became worn out. 

(d) Rental issues now account for about half the total adult 
issues; this illustrates the fact that many borrowers who previously 
spent a small amount on rental books now take out rental books solely, 
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or almost solely, at considerably greater cost to themselves. Since 
many of the books they are reading are of a kind not previously 
charged for, these borrowers are expressing dissatisfaction. 

(e) The decline in free adult issues indicates that the Libraries’ 
work for the readers, through lending work, has waned for the time 
being except in the entertainment field. 

By the end of February, 1955, receipts at 6d. and 3d. had reached 
a rate of about £10,000 a year. Rental stock at the same time was 
about 25,000 volumes, 15,000 of these books having actually been 
put into stock between Ist April 1954 and 28th February 1955. By 
the end of the year the rental stock was composed of books of which 
about two-thirds were new since the beginning of 1954, representing 
an annual issue at the rate of some 550,000. 

There are, however, as mentioned in (c) above, indications that the 
present maximum issue for the type of book in the Rental collection 
is being reached. Now that this collection is effectively established an 
annual influx of far fewer books should suffice to maintain it appro- 
priately. 

Later on in the report, under the heading ‘Finance’, Mr. Perry says: 

The overall net cost of the Libraries has caused the Council con- 
cern. First, the work has increased quite phenomenally over recent 
years, and for a long time Wellington has operated an unusually large 
number of libraries for its population. Secondly, all the libraries cost 
more to stock, staff and maintain, and the opening of still further 
libraries has contributed to the increase in work and cost. Successive 
annual increases in costs have been met in part by additions to the 
annual vote, but it has not until this year been possible to give the 
Libraries enough to meet the full additional cost of their expanding 
operations without at the same time reducing the amounts made 
available for bookbuying. 

As the graphs at the end of this report show, the reduction of the 
book vote and constant wasting away of the stock had a serious 
effect on the number of books lent annually. 

Considerable public dissatisfaction resulted from the fact that the 
Libraries were living off their book capital, without adequate replace- 
ments either to the free or to the rental stocks. The 6d. and 3d. fees 
appeared high for the worn-out selection of books which confronted 
the public, and the free alternative was in no better condition. 

At the beginning of the financial year the Council settled its 
Estimates. A sum of £9,117 was voted for bookbuying, as against the 
sum of £10,933 the year before, but in addition a special grant of 
£10,000 was made for the purchase of revenue-producing books. This 
made a total of £19,117 as against the previous peak year of 1951-52, 
when the vote was £15,880, but for fewer libraries. 


RENTAL COLLECTION REHABILITATED 


In effect, it became possible to rehabilitate the rental collection, 
or rather, to establish it adequately for the first time. Possibly as an 
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aftermath of the disappearance some time earlier of two main chains 
of book clubs, popular pressure had soon required this service in 
greater volume than had at first been contemplated. Further, there 
were some titles, few in number, but important to the public, which, 
being both excellent in quality and immediately popular, were required 
in considerable numbers: for the first time their provision in ample 
supply became possible. A few books each year—The Ascent of 
Everest, by Sir John Hunt, is an example—pose this particular prob- 
lem. No library could possibly provide enough copies to meet imme- 
diate demand on a tree basis; the practice is to provide a few free 
copies and the rest in the rental collection. The overall limitation on 
funds had, until this year, prevented the purchase of enough rental 
copies. The change was very welcome, as where recent popular 
material is concerned most borrowers will pay for books rather than 
go without them. 


There are still borrowers of lighter books who look back with 
regret to the days before free and rental service, when loans of quick- 
turnover books were heavily subsidized by the City at the expense of 
the volume of all serious reading. It would not be possible to provide 
a service on that basis today except at a substantially higher subscrip- 
tion, and with the aid of a substantially greater subsidy, and it would, 
in any case, be at the expense of the free adult and junior reading 
which is still the bulk of the work and the reason—rather than the 
provision of lighter reading—why public bodies all over the world 
enter the library field at all. 





During the year | was required to advise the Libraries Committee 
as to the adequacy of the rental fees, which stand at 6d. and 3d., as 
against the usual commercial rates of 8d. and either Sd. or 4d. 
Although the Libraries’ economy badly needs increased receipts to 
keep down the net cost of the Service, the only advice I could 
possibly give was that the time did not appear opportune. | reported 
(2nd September 1954): 

‘It is possible from a public library to operate a reasonably 
productive rental collection in either of two ways: 

‘(a) by neglecting the free adult and junior collections and 
concentrating on receipts. This brings the whole service into 
discredit. Ratepayers feel that they are being mulcted heavily 
for a rental service for which they have to pay again, with a 
free alternative which, being unattractive, is littke use to them. 
The city, in these cases, is in business, but is not performing its 
main educational function. To increase charges in these circum- 
stances would be to court the anger of the public, which would 
have some justification for its attitude. 

‘(b) by providing the essential library services, which are a good 
deal more expensive than the rental service, at such a level that 
they really do provide a satisfactory alternative for the general 
reader, and so keep the whole service in equilibrium. 
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‘If this is done, little exception can be taken to the control of 
rental demand by increased prices, and it is at the point where 
the free collections have also been rehabilitated that 1 think 
rental fees could wisely be increased.’ 


COLLECTIONS OUT OF BALANCE 


Although these fees were not increased there was, in fact, some 
newspaper criticism towards the end of the financial year on the score 
of so many of the books being on a rental basis. The result of the year’s 
bookbuying had, of course, been to throw the collections out of 
balance. This, however, need only be temporary, and on reflection it 
is difficult to see how the Council could have done other than 
rehabilitate the rental collection first. Rental books bring in revenue 
and reduce the net cost of the service, and the net cost was very 
close to the statutory limit beyond which the Council could not legally 
have gone. 

The correspondence did, however, show up sharply the citizens’ 
desire for a real and adequate free alternative to the rental service, 
some correspondents going so far as to advocate an entirely free 
service on English lines—a form of service which, with Wellington’s 
reading habits, would be prohibitively costly, and could not provide 
the lighter books in the numbers required. 

The free collections are still entirely inadequate, and public dis- 
satisfaction at having to pay for most of the newer books is mounting. 
If things were to continue in the future on this basis the Libraries 
would become progressively more frustrated in their main purpose; 
but for this year it can be said that the substantial special grant made 
it possible for people to get certain books at a price, where otherwise 
they could not have had them at all. The Council has more than once 
been accused of a catchpenny policy in this matter. The charge is an 
unfair one for the reasons I have set out above. 

But these points should be made: 

(1) Readers are becoming more emphatic in their requests for a 
comprehensive free service in the volume they require, 

(2) The provision of such a service is the principal purpose of 
public libraries, 

(3) Consideration of finance have partly frustrated that purpose 
during recent years. Troubles began as soon as the new expanding 
service, just on its feet, began to suffer from malnutrition of its 
hookstocks. The opponents of the free and rental system would soon 
be satisfied as library users by an adequate supply of books in both 
fields. While either element is undernourished there will be opposition 
to the whole system. 

Right through the history of the City the library service has been 
one about which the public has been critical, because it is a service 
that is so much wanted by so many citizens. Wellington is a most 
fertile field for library work. In spite of the embarrassingly irregujar 
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injection of book funds—embarrassingly, because lending books are 
consumable, and only last about three years cach—I believe the 
libraries stand well with the public. With adequate and regular book- 
buying funds each year the lending service would be a really excellent 
one. The more recently constructed buildings form a most worthy 
series of homes for the collections they house, but | am reminded 
of the reply of the librarian who was asked what inscription he would 
recommend to be carved on the outside of a new building he was 
to occupy. He answered, ‘Let it read “This isn’t the Library—that’s 
inside”.” No library can be better than its collections of books. 

With regard to recurring criticism of the increase in the annual 
net cost of the libraries over the past few years I should like to 
recapitulate briefly one or two facts which bear on the position. 

When the system was about to be changed, the City Treasurer 
estimated the decrease in receipts at £4,018—a drop from £14,018 
in 1950-51 to £10,000 in the transitional -year, 1951-52. 

Actually receipts have been: 1951-52, £9,544; 1952-53, £9,520; 
1953-54, £10731; 1954-55, £13,465. 

The estimated decrease in the first year was to have been the 
immediate cost of the new service: it was not, however, expected that 
the libraries’ development would be arrested at that point. The whole 
reason for the change was to increase reading, and although it has 
since suffered a setback, reading did increase in time by 46 per cent. 





LIBRARIES’ SHARE oF Civic EXPENDITURE 


Moreover, new branch libraries, expensive to staff, stock, and 
maintain, were opened. Naturally, against the inflationary general 
background, costs rose. The questions which I think concern the 
Council are whether the expenditure on the libraries has in actual fact 
advanced seriously out of proportion to expenditure in other Depart- 
ments, and, if so, whether the benefit to the public is worth the extra 
percentage. 

With the exception of the 1954-55 figures, which have been supplied 
directly by the City Treasurer, the following figures are extracted 
from graphs included by him at page | of the published accounts, 
showing, in respect of payments covered by the annual estimates, how 
each £1 was expended: 

Finance Committee Libraries Committee Other Committees 

in£ %o in£ % in £ % 

1950-51 9s. 10d. 49.54 lid. 4.46 9s. 3d. 46.00 
1951-52 9s. 7d. 48.40 10d. 4.19 9s. 7d. 47.41 
1952-53 9s. 8d. 48.61 lid. 4.64 9s. Sd. 46.75 
1953-54 9s. 10d. 49.62 10d. 4.21 9s. 4d. 46.17 
1954-55 9s. 8d. 48.11 11d. 4.73 9s. 5d. 47.06 

(The Finance Commitee figures, included in the graphs, may be 
disregarded for purposes of comparison of the non-trading Depart- 
ments. ) 
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These figures show only Estimates payments; they do not include 
the special grant of £10,000 in 1954-55: on the other hand, the Lib- 
raries are not a Department which has the expenditure of much in 
the way of loan moneys. Loan expenditure is normally limited to the 
provision of buildings to house the Department's activities. 

The figures in the table above give little indication of the enorm- 
ously increased activity of the Department over the period concerned. 
I have said little about the value of the service to the citizens. Some 
members of the Council have an extensive first-hand acquaintance 
with the resources of the Libraries, with what they can produce in 
case of need; and the statistical tables give some indication, in broad 
groups, of the demands, amazingly diversified in scope and topic, 
which are made by the citizens. | do not think there can be any 
doubt of the tremendous value of the service the Council provides, 
and although the maintenance of a large collection of organized 
printed material for public use is an expensive matter today, | believe 
firmly that in actual benefit to the community it is well worth while 
the money needed to satisfy the citizens’ requirements. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 15th JUNE 1955 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), A. G. Bagnall, E. H. 
Leatham, H. G. Miller, W. J. McEldowney, J. P. Sage, D. M. Wylie, 
and the Secretary. 


Apology: An apology from Mr. G. T. Alley was received. 


Application to Department of Internal Affairs for Grants: Mr. 
McEldowney reported that Mr. Meech had been ill, and that the 
deputation appointed at the last meeting had therefore been unable to . 
make an appointment to sce him. 


National Library: Mr. Bagnall reported that the Public Service 
Commission had not been inactive, and that cach of the three State 
libraries concerned had been asked to reply to a detailed series of 
questions. After some discussion, in which it was pointed out that the 
Association had not yet been officially asked to appoint a represen- 
tative to the Committee, it was resolved that a letter be sent to the 
Commission asking that the Association be informed of progress and 
given an opportunity of formally nominating its representative. 

‘About Books for Children’: The Secretary read a letter from Mrs. 
White stating that copies of her book were still available in America 
and could be purchased through the Oxford University Press, New 
York. Mrs. White intended to visit Wellington in the early Spring, 
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and if her views on a revision were required, she would discuss the 
matter then. The Hon. Editor was asked to put a note in New Zealand 
Libraries about the availability of the American edition. 

Immigrants and Free Library Service: The Secretry reported that 
a circular had been sent to local authorities supporting or controlling 
libraries in their areas urging them to admit immigrants to free library 
service as soon as possible after they come to the country, and 
enclosing a copy of the Public Library Service Committee’s report on 
the subject. Replies had been received to date from four local 
authorities. It was resolved that the report be received and that the 
correspondence be referred to the Public Library Service Committee 
and to the Executive of the Local Authorities’ Section. 


Co-operation between Local Authorities in the Provision of Library 
Service. The Secretary reported that the report of the Public Library 
Service Committee on this subject had been circulated with a covering 
letter to all city, borough and county councils and town boards, and 
that replies were now coming to hand. It was resolved that the Sec- 
retary’s report be received, and the correspondence referred to the 
Public Library Service Committee and to the Executive of the Local 
Authorities Section. 


Unesco International Seminar on the development of Public Lib- 
raries in Asia: Mr. McEldowney reported that the nomination of 
participants was a matter for the Governments of the countries con- 
cerned who were expected to pay the travelling expenses involved. 
He understood that Unesco had invited two New Zealand librarians 
to attend the seminar as leaders of the discussions, but it was not known 
whether the New Zealand Government would nominate them as parti- 
cipants. It was resolved that a letter be sent to the Prime Minister 
uring that Government support and assistance be given to any suit- 
able New Zealand librarian who was able and willing to participate 
in the seminar. 


Memberships: An enquiry from Mr. R. N. O'Reilly about the con- 
ditions under which the Christchurch Suburban Public Libraries 
Association would be admitted to membership was considered. It was 
resolved that the Association be admitte’ to membership at the 
subscription rate of £1 Is. Od., and that interloan privileges be 
extended to the Association as a whole and not to the individual 
members thereof. It was agreed that the Association would not be 
eligible to become a member of the Local Authorities Section of 
which the Christchurch City Council was already a member. 

An application from New Zealand Forest Products for membership 
of the Kinleith Technical Library was received. It was resolved that 
the library be admitted as an affiliated institution at the subscription 
rate of £1 Is. Od., and that the question of the subscription charged 
to affiliated institutions be reviewed again at the September meeting 
of the Council. 
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Invercargill Public Library: The Secretary reported that the Inver- 
cargill City Council had decided to sell the building which at present 
housed the Invercargill Public Library and to move the library to the 
old municipal offices. A number of articles protesting against the 
action proposed had appeared in the press, and the President of the 
Association had written to the Town Clerk expressing concern and 
asking for an assurance that the service given by the Invercargill 
Public Library would not be harmed by the proposed motion. 

Annotated List of Books suitable for the Parents of Juvenile 
Delinquents: A letter was received from the Palmerston North Branch 
suggesting that the National centre or the Library School be asked to 
prepare an annotated booklet suitable for distribution by Child Welfare 
and Probation Officers, the books to be graded as to method and level 
of approach. It was resolved that the matter be referred to the National 
Library Service. 

Customs Duty and Sales Tax: The Secretary reported that a 
circular had been sent to local authorities providing library service 
urging them to approach their local members of Parliament with a 
view to having public libraries recognized as educational institutions 
as far as customs duty and sales tax are concerned. A note of the 
action taken had also appeared in the press. It was resolved that the 
matter be referred to Council at its September mecting, with a view 
to taking further action. 

Library Equipment: A letter was received from Mr. Collins replying 
to the committee’s decision not to import supplies of material suitable 
for guide cards and stating that he had raised the matter on behalf 
of small libraries and not for his own library. 

Post-Primary School Bulletins; Mr. Bagnall drew attention to the 
fact that only two issues of the post-primary school bulletins had been 
made available for public sale since the Association had raised the 
matter with the Government Printer nearly three years ago. The 
Secretary reported that she had been informed recently that extra 
copies of two further numbers, being reprints of the Writing in New 
Zealand series, would be made available for sale to the public, and 
that it seemed likely that all future reprints would be made available 
in the same way. It was resolved that a further approach be made to 
the Government Printer. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CENSUS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THe Census of Public Libraries taken in May 1954 has been pub- 
lished by the Census and Statistics Department, and is obtainable 
from the Government Printer at 4s. 6d. We would like to congratulate 
the Department for the promptitude with which the results have been 
published; the previous census, taken in 1949, was not published for 
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nearly three years. A review of the Census will appear in an carly 
issue. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 
New Plymouth Public Library: Mr. T. B. O'Neill, Head of Lending, 
Wellington Public Libraries, to be Deputy Librarian. 
Canterbury Public Library: Mr. R. C. Lamb, General Assembly 
Library, to be Reference Librarian. 


TURNBULL LIBRARY SHIFTS AT LAST 

If was reported in the press early in July that the long expected move 
of the Alexander Turnbull Library to temporary quarters in the Ford 
building in Courtenay Place was to start this month, and extend over 
a period of several weeks. The library will remain open in its present 
quarters until soon before the move is completed, and shortly after- 
wards will be open to the public in the new premises. Mr. Taylor, 
Chief Librarian, is quoted as saying, “The books will be transported 
during the evenings, when we are expecting less traffic on the roads 
and fewer people in the library. The last books to leave the library 
will be our Pacific material, to allow research to continue uninterrupted 
as long as possible.” With the library buildings empty, work would 
begin on extensive renovations. The floor in the back area of the 
building would be completely renovated and strengthened, the heavy 
gables would be removed and replaced in lighter material, and a 
reinforcing band of concrete would be constructed right round the 
upper level of the structure. 

The reconstruction work was expected to take twelve to eighteen 
months, but this might mean up to two years before the library was 
back in its Own premises. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


THe chairman of the Hospitality Committee of the New York Library 
Club, Lee Ash (Librarian of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace) writes: 

The New York Library Club, composed of public, college, uni- 
versity, school and special librarians in the Greater New York area, 
sends greetings to confreres in other countries. The Club realizes 
a unique Opportunity in its location at a port of entry of the United 
States and at the seat of the United Nations, and hopes that librarians 
planning to visit the area will make themselves known. 

The Hospitality Committee of the New York Library Club will 
make it possible to plan a profitable use of time for librarians when 
in New York and will be helpful in making arrangements for visiting 
librarians, archivists, documentalists and bibliographers to meet their 
colleagues. 

On behalf of the Hospitality Committee, I will greatly appreciate 
your co-operation in notifying me of the approximate dates when any 
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librarians from your country will be visiting New York City. In turn 
the Club will be happy to inform your local library association should 
any New York librarians visit your shores during the coming months. 


SECRETARY’S ADDRESS 


MEMBERS Of the Association are asked to note that the Secretary, Miss 
Bibby, now has a Box Office number to which all communications 
should be addressed, instead of care of the National Library Service, 
as formerly. It is: P.O. Box 5103, Wellington. 


CANTERBURY BRANCH 


TO CELEBRATE the 25th anniversary of the first book van service in 
New Zealand, the Canterbury Branch held a special meeting on 21st 
June to which it invited Mr. J. G. Johnson, Mr. G. Worthington, Mr. 
G. T. Alley (unable to be present), Councillor G. Manning and Mr. 
J. Logie, all associated with the early days of a scheme to bring 
Adult Education to rural Canterbury. Tribute was paid to Professor 
James Shelley, who conceived the idea, and was able to choose men 
to carry it out. 

After the chairman of the Branch, Miss B. M. Hale, had given 
a brief account of a scheme that reached its full development in 
the National Library Service, each of the speakers gave personal 
reminiscences, Councillor Manning concluding with a broad survey. 
The remainder of the evening was taken up with the screening of 
three films, the first dealing with the development of the automobile 
industry in New Zealand (the title ‘A nation on wheels’ deceiving 
both the National Film Library and the Canterbury Branch with the 
hope that bookmobiles would feature somewhere), the second, 
in technicolour, showing the service that the Public Library gives to 
Rochester, New York, and the third, put out by the Association of 
Assistant Librarians, giving a picture of library service in England. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 


AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab Second level: mainly free 
{A] Promising AB_ Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 
POPULARITY ab‘ Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation 
mum three) after the title B Stock commercial level: 
gradings. wholly rental 


oO May cause offence 
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1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Aymé, Marcel, 1902- A/AB. The 


green mare; tr. from the French 
by Norman Denny.  Bodley 
Head, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘One of the 
contemporary masters of enter- 
tainment . . . What a civilized 
and amusing novel it is, this 
comedy of love and _lust.-— 
Walter Allen, NSN 4-6-55. Ab*. 
O. 


Faulkner, William Harrison, 1897- 


A. A fable. Chatto & Windus, 
1955. 15s. ‘It shows a sustained 
power of imaginative writing 
that few contemporary writers 
could match, and one is never 
in doubt of the nobility of 
thought that underlies it. Yet as 
a novel, as a morality tale, or 


as a fable it  fails’—TLS 
10-6-55. A. 
Musil, Robert, 1880-1942. A. 
Young Torless; tr. from the 


German by Eithne Wilkins and 
Ernest Kaiser. Secker and War- 
burg, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Semi- 
autobiographical account of the 
writer’s adolescence at a military 


Powell, Anthony, 


academy ... Almost everything 
in that great novel [The Man 
without Qualities] is implicit 
here—except the fun and irony.’ 
—John Raymond, NSN 11-6-55. 
Ab*. 


1905- A. The 
acceptance world. Heinemann, 
1955. 12s. 6d. His ‘twin’ pur- 
poses are to expose and com- 
ment on the conditions of soci- 
ety between the wars and to 
illuminate also some aspects of 
the general human _ condition. 
His technique . . has been bril- 
liantly devised.—TLS 13-5-55. 
Ab*. 


Stuart, Francis, 1902- A. The pil- 


grimage. Gollancz, 1955. 12s. 6d. 
‘Deals in the purification of the 
human spirit through rape, tor- 
ture, and faith healing , , , the 
story which conveys this sickly 
parable is conceived on a literal 
plane, and upon this chosen 
plane it is wholly unconvincing.’ 
TLS 29-4-55. AB 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Henri, 1888- The dark 
bough; tr. from the French by 
Mervyn Savill. Staples Press, 
1955 12s. 6d. ‘M. Bosco has a 
remarkable power of conveying 
the strong, almost magical, ap- 
peal of the Provencal country- 
side, and equally the ability to 
build up an atmosphere of im- 
pending disaster. There is in- 
evitably some loss in the trans- 
lation. —TLS 3-6-55. Ab*. 


Chardonne, Jacques, pseud. 


Boutelleau, Jacques, 1884- The 
wife of Jean Barnery; tr. from 
the French by W. J. Strachan. 
Owen, 1955. 12s. 6d. First vol- 
ume of a trilogy, ‘Les destinées 
sentimentales.” ‘M. Chardonne is 
a very distinguished novelist in- 
deed . . . What is remarkable is 
the balance [he] achieves be- 
tween the historical and socio- 
logical sides of his subject, and 
his extremely subtle psycho- 
logical -insight into his charac- 
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Moore, 


Nemerov, 


Rosenberg, 


ters. —Walter Allen, NSN, 4-6- 
55. A*. 


Brian. Judith Hearne. 
Deutsch, 1955. 10s. 6d. ‘Seeps 
into the system like a cloud of 
stupefying incense smoke mixed 
with a powerful whiff of Jame- 
son’s whisky . . . a harrowing 
tour de force..—John Raymond, 
NSN 21-5-55. Ab*. 


Howard. Federigo, or 
The power of love. Gollancz, 
1955. 12s. 6d. Ab*. ‘Like his 
poems, it is brilliantly accom- 
plished . . . the lightness, bal- 
ance and dexterity of its writing 
make . “Federigo” a _ notable 
comic novel..—TLS 20-5-55. 
Ab*. 


John. The desperate 
art. Longmans, 1955. 12s. 6d. 
‘The most striking and_ bizarre 
piece of fiction that I have read 
for many months.-—John Ray- 
mond, NSN 11-6-55. Ab. 
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Sagan, Francoise, pseud. Subercaseaux, Benjamin, 1902- 


Quoirez, Frangoise, 1935- Bon- Jemmy Button; tr. from the 
jour tristesse; tr. from the French Spanish by Mary and Fred Del 
by Irene Ash. Murray, 1955. Villar. W. H. Allen, 1955. 


12s. 6d. ‘A distinguished Chilean 


7s. 6d. ‘Setting aside Mile. novelist, has more than a dozen 


Sagan’s extraordinary precocity, books to his credit, but it seems 
the book seems to me a consid- that “Jemmy Button” is the first 
erable achievement, a work of to appear in England . . . The 


publishers are to be congratu- 


art of much beauty and psycho- lated on introducing such an 


logical perception.—John Ray- outstanding newcomer.’ — TLS, 
mond, NSN, 21-5-55. Ab**. 13-5-55. Ab*. 
3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 
Gibbons, Stella, 1902- AB. The “library novel” by a_ writer 
shadow of a sorcerer. Hodder, capable of better things. —TLS, 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Disappointing 20-5-55. aB. 
5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 
Lee, Vernon, pseud. 1835-1910. A. Pudd’nhead Wil- 
Paget, Violet, 1856-1935. Super- son. Chatto and Windus, 1955. 
natural tales. Owen, 1955. 15s. 12s. 6d. It ‘has not been among 
Reprints of ‘six fantastic pieces the most admired of Mark 
: which resemble macabre Twain's novels. It has now been 
fairy stories.” —TLS 29-4-55. rescued from critical neglect by 
Ab*. Dr. Leavis, who contributes an 
; enthusiastic introduction to this 
Twain, Mark, pseud. new edition.’— Walter Allen, 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, NSN 11-6-55. Ab*. 
c a 





for all your 
Sheet Muisc and 
Gramophone 
Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for EVERY taste-come to 
Begg'’s, New Zealand's leading 
music house for more than 90 
years, 





___ ass 
[THe MUSICAL © ELECTRICAL CENTRE } 


CHARLES BEGG & CO. LTD.: Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Lunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargill 
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PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Keep that new look on your books. 

Made in all sizes to cover books with or without 
Dust Jackets. 

Material does not tear or become brittle with age, 
and is transparent. 


Prices reasonable 


For samples and price list contact 
C. H. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, NELSON 








BOOK JACKETS 


We have pleasure in submitting the following information relative 
to TRANSPARENT BOOK JACKETS for library books. 

This Book Jacket has met with a great reception from public and 
commercial libraries in Great Britain, America and the Continent. 
It is simple in construction and easy to attach to each book. 

The main attributes of this Book Jacket are that it preserves the 
character of each book, maintains each book in a new condition, 
has a great hygienic value, protects the binding and prolongs the 
life of each book. 

Eventually a library whose books are covered with these Jackets 
will have a bright and pleasing appearance. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK SERVICE LTD. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 
bookshop but would like to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 

We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 
Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres 
in which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 
Why not sce for yourself on your next trip to the 
capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


484A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





“LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 
with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 


CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 


For further particulars write 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LID. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 











BOOKS 


for your Library... 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE 
FACILITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY. 


We carry the largest and most comprehensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing houses. 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson 
Low and Odham’s Press 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully 
equipped to give you efficient service and the 
help of their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Widembeh Sons Le 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 
TIMARU DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL. LOWER HUTI 
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